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Ina recent article (Henderson, 1940), the Director the better class product produced in creameries, and 
of Veterinary Services, Nigeria, points out how little thus popularise its use in European households. The 
attention has been given in African Colonies to the older term “‘ ghee” is then applied only to low-class 
economic development of livestock products. Many — Indian and native ghee. In Nyasaland, as ghee 
factors must be appreciated before this apparent manufacture on a large scale is a recent development, 
lethargy can be fully understood. _ no prejudice exists as to its use under any term and 

To the African owner the food value of his herd is the name “ ghee ” is retained. 
lost in a sea of superstition, in native customs where _ The term “clarified butter’ does, however, give 
numbers alone count, and in incompetent husbandry. a clue to the process of manufacture. In the standard 
To the European, these same herds are usually re- method, butter in a shallow aluminium or enamel 
garded as a menace to land and forest development __ basin is heated over a slow fire at temperatures be- 


tween 100 to 130°C. Wood is the fuel universally 
used and the fireplace is of the simplest possible design. 
Slowly stirred, the butter soon becomes a frothy 
liquid mass, the water rising to the top as bubbles 
and being driven off while the light protein particles 


and their value estimated by their ability (or inability) 
to supply fresh milk to small European communities. 

It often falls to the lot of the Veterinary Depart- 
ment, therefore, to present a true estimate of the facts, 
for in the present crisis the potential wealth of the 


forty million cattle in the Colonies cannot be neglected. __rise to the top as a yellow frothy curd. A thermometer 

The cattle wealth of Nyasaland (225,000 head is seldom used by the native cooker; if the fire is 
approximately) represents a small percentage of the too brisk the frothy mass tends to boil over and the 
above figure, but the following brief details of the _ fire is simply withdrawn for a time. As the last of 
establishment of a clarified butter industry in the the water is driven off, the froth disappears, the 
Northern Province, Nyasaland, are recorded in the __ temperature rises, and the particles of floating protein 
hope that they may prove of interest to officers in | curd contract and fall to the bottom of the basin. 
other fields. ' Stirring becomes less vigorous and cooking is con- 

Clarified butter or ghee, when properly prepared | tinued until the supernatant liquid is golden and 
and unadulterated, is practically pure butter-fat, clear and the protein precipitate on the bottom of 
consisting of the non-volatile, insoluble, glycerides of | the basin has become dark brown without any signs 
myristic, palmitic, stearic, and oleic acids, together | of charring. The ghee is now cooked and is removed 
with smaller quantities of volatile glycerides, chiefly of from the fire, the liquid strained through a cotton 
butyric acid, which are never completely removed pad or muslin into a container, while, the protein is 
during boiling. discarded. On cooling, the ghee should have a fine 

Unlike butter, it is an ideal milk product for tropical granular texture, pleasant “ toffee”? smell and rich 
countries, having good storing qualities and adapting yellow colour. It should be solid at ordinary tempera- 
itself to seasonal fluctuations in milk supply. Also, tures but melt easily when rubbed on the back of 
unlike cheese and condensed and dried milk products, the hand. 


Over-boiling causes loss of texture and colour and 


ghee manufacture requires little initial capital out- 
if prolonged may yield a charred tallowy product. If 


lay and its manufacture can safely be placed in the 


hands of native producers. Further, there is the | under-boiled the protein is never fully precipitated 
outstanding advantage that ghee of the highest quality | and the ghee remains cloudy and full texture is not 
can be made from native milk with a high mixed — developed. The whole process of ghee cooking is an 
bacterial content. In the Northern Province, ghee art readily acquired by the native cooker. 

made at native dairies from locally purchased milk | The chief alteration to this standard method is the 


direct cream-ghee system (French and Lowe, 1936). 
Here the necessary equipment and labour are further 
simplified, and liability to error is reduced, in that 
purchase of a churn and butter making are unnecessary. 
Cream after separation is ‘‘ washed ” by diluting it in 
several times its own volume of water and re-separating. 


was quite as good as ghee made on our stock farms 
from clean milk. 

The term “ ghee ” is perhaps in more general use 
than the more recent designation of “ clarified butter.” 
Attempts have been made, however, by some authori- 
ties to limit the term “ clarified butter ” to designate 
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In this way, the protein content is reduced and the 
immediate clarification of the cream by boiling is 
possible. This is the method in universal use in 
Mzimba. 

A further deviation from this method adopted in 
some of our dairies is to allow the undiluted and un- 
washed cream to ripen, and boil the ripe cream. The 
boiling process is longer and may take over an hour, 
but if carefully done the ghee, although not of as 
good texture, is still of high-class quality and ac- 
cepted by Indian or European alike without comment. 
The northern districts of Nyasaland are characterised 
by poor soils and lack of agricultural economic develop- 
ment but support high human and animal popula- 
tions at subsistence level. Mzimba, lying 180 miles 
north of Lilongwe, the capital of Northern Province, 
had extremely poor road communications with the 
south until a few years ago. It was shut off on the 
east from lake transport by the Vipya range of moun- 
tains. The railhead is approximately 300 miles 
distant. No veterinary officer had been stationed 
there and veterinary work was limited to brief periodic 
visits at infrequent intervals. 

Karonga district to the north was more fortunate 
in having cheap lake communications. Ghee manu- 
facture was actually started here in 1931, but though 
the industry was granted free lake transport, it failed 
as adequate arrangements could not then be made to 
supervise production and to standardise the final 
product, The resultant ghee produced was of too low 
quality to attract traders. 

In 1935, the late Sir Harold Kittermaster, then 
Governor of Nyasaland, recognising the value of a ghee 
industry to such backward areas, consulted with the 
Chief Veterinary Officer. As a result, the writer 
visited Kenya in the following year (1936), to study 
ghee production methods in the native reserves of 
Nandi and of North and South Kavirrondo. 

Our thanks are therefore due to the Kenya Veter- 
inary Department for the excellent arrangements made 
to ensure that my visit should be a success and for 
the way they placed their knowledge and experience 
at my disposal. 

On my return to Nyasaland, Mzimba was chosen 
by the Provincial Commissioner as the area in which 
I should commence work, 

Things were not, however, entirely uncomplicated. 

A European firm, with Government approval, had 
commenced ghee manufacture in Mzimba a few 
months previously. As they required very little 
advice on the production side, it seemed that the 
initial veterinary work should best concern itself 
almost entirely with animal husbandry, especially in 
demonstrating improved methods of handling milking 
cows. 
Further, while Kenya with their rich native trea- 
suries could erect relatively elaborate dairy schools, 
it was suggested that such demonstrations in Nyasa- 
land should be simpler and only a little in advance of 
existing native methods. Buildings, especially, should 
be simple and easily copied by native owners. To 
ensure this simplicity, only a small initial financial 
grant should be allowed for the establishing of any 
demonstration centre. 

Government accepted these principles and in 1937 
we opened our first Stock Farm at Zombwe, Ekwen- 
deni, with an initial grant of £150 capital expenditure 
and £50 annual recurrent with an additional £25 for 


veterinary officer’s rest camp. ‘This farm site has 
been described in various departmental annual reports 
(1937-38) so little need be added. 

During the first year work was chiefly confined to 
the farm, and contact was made with chiefs, head- 
men and progressive natives and a farm committee 
to control further developments formed. The work 
of this farm committee was twofold. As the meet- 
ings were popular, and headmen were always accom- 
panied by numerous followers from surrounding 
villages—often the total attendance was over 500 
people—they presented an ideal opportunity for 
discourse and propaganda on any subject, agricultural 
or veterinary. Secondly, the committee acted as my 
advisory body and gave a valuable insight on native 
opinion on any point. The procedure of a meeting 
during the wet spring months would be an initial 
inspection of the cattle, calf and milking sheds, the 
company would see demonstrations of rainwater 
compost, and later visit the ‘‘ gardens ” to judge the 
growths of crops grown with and without manure, 
planted on ridges or by native ‘‘ mound” methods, 
and so on. Harvest and winter months would have 
their own particular demonstrations. 

From these meetings it early became clear that 
local African opinion was overwhelmingly in favour of 
a native industry. The people preferred to develop 
their own resources themselves. The following year 
(1938) saw the fulfilment of that wish as the European 
firm decreased their production and the first native 
dairy, that of Mr. Mopo Jere’s at Edundu, was 
opened. 

Our system was simple and straightforward. An 
interested progressive native attended classes of in- 
struction at Zombwe Farm for a period of three to 
four weeks. He himself, with the approval of the 
Farm Committee, chose the site for his dairy. He 
also made himself responsible for the initial capital 
expenditure involved in construction of dairy build- 
ings and minor details of equipment. He seldom had 
sufficient money to purchase his cream separator out- 
right but a way was found to enable him to repay in 
instalments, The total capital outlay was, however, 
not large and seldom exceeded £15, Surrounding 
milk-owners were invited to send their milk to the 
dairy for manufacture and thus the industry came into 
being. 

Many details of the industry still, however, awaited 
elucidation. Through the frequent Farm Committee 
meetings, constant contact could be kept with the 
native dairyman. Such faults as his non-payment 
of villagers for milk delivered, his failure to tend his 
dairy properly, or his omission to measure or record 
his milk purchase correctly, were early brought to 
notice at committee discussions. Also, we early 
established our farm shop for sale of dairy requisites 
such as tins for packing ghee, solder for sealing these 
tins, separator oil, butter muslin, milk measures and 
stationery: thus the dairyman’s visits to the farm 
became more frequent. 

Further, it was early recognised by the native 
dairymen that if they were to receive no assistance in 
the sale of their product, but left to the mercy of local 
Indian traders, their career as manufacturers might 
be short-lived. An early and important decision was 
taken, therefore, by the Farm Committee. It was 
ruled that all ghee manufactured by dairymen should 
be brought direct to the farm for inspection, repacking 
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and sale. Our farms, in fact, became local purchase 
and sale societies with membership compulsory to all 
native dairymen. We served the industry by standard- 
ising the quality of ghee produced and by selling 
this ghee entrusted to our charge in the most efficient 
manner possible, either locally or in the larger con- 
suming centres in Southern Province. 

The farm work, especially the accounting, was 
thereby greatly increased. A personal account was 
opened for each dairyman where he was credited with 
all ghee delivered to the centre and debited with 
payments received and purchases made. In our ghee 
sales account all ghee received was a debit and became 
a credit when dispatched. Equipment, merchant, 
and other accounts were dealt with similarly. 

We had reached this stage in August, 1938, but a 
most important problem still remained. The dairy- 
man was making an excess profit while development 
of our farms was being stunted through lack of 
financial support. The position of the dairyman 
especially required modification. The European 
firm mentioned above had purchased milk at Id. per 
gallon. Under our native system the African dairy- 
man was able to pay 2d. per gallon and as we were 
not interested in casein production the skim milk 
was returned to the owner. Still, for 5d. worth of 
milk (approximately) he could produce a pound of 
ghee which would realise 1s. on any Nyasaland market. 
His sevenpence (7d.) profit was in excess of his effort 
and capital outlay. The obvious measure might seem 
to be either to increase the selling price of milk to 
3d. a gallon to the advantage of the cattle owner or to 
lower our selling price of ghee to the advantage of 
the Indian consumer. 

The first step was especially fraught with danger. 
We eventually hoped to build up an export trade to 
serve our expanding industry and to do this we re- 
quired a cheap milk supply. Natives cannot be 
expected to understand fluctuating prices and if once 
accustomed to selling milk at, say, 3d. a gallon they 
would refuse in future years to sell at a reduced price 
to meet the export prices of 6d. a lb. for ghee. Thus 
to raise milk prices now would for ever banish our 
hopes of an export trade. Again, to lower the whole- 
sale price of ghee to traders would only be advant- 
ageous if it increased consumption. This was not 
considered likely as our ghee prices compared very 
favourably with prices of imported fats. 

At a small representative meeting of the Farm 
Committee held at Zombwe in August, 1938, every 
aspect of the matter was discussed. The result was 
that dairymen voluntarily agreed to accept 10d. a lb. 
for their ghee (later reduced to 94d. per Ib.). The 
farm, in fact, guaranteed the dairymen a fixed price 
of 10d. a Ib. for their ghee. We, in turn, sold it for 
ls. or Is. 1d. per lb. The credit balance thus created 
in our ghee sales account formed a fund to assist 
ghee and farm development. 

The importance of this fund cannot be over- 
estimated. The local N.A. Treasury could scarcely 
meet its own needs. Constant Government grants 
were not possible and always took time to consider. 
In our own ghee fund, however, we had created a 
ready and quickly available financial pool which the 
committee could use at its own discretion. At the 


same time the profits of the dairyman were reduced 
to reasonable proportions without jeopardy to our 
future export trade. 


Actually the dairyman’s reward 


is now governed directly by the amount of effort and 
initiative he devotes to his dairy. If he has not gained 
the confidence of his milksellers his profits may be 
negligible. If he attends to all details he may be 
earning £2 to £5 per month. 

The first demand made on this fund was to form a 
native field staff of dairy inspectors. As no veter- 
inary department was in existence prior to 1937, no 
veterinary field staff was available. Work was started 
in 1937 with the help of only one veterinary assistant. 
The industry has therefore created, paid and trained 
its own field staff. These inspectors assist the cattle 
owner by seeing that his milk is correctly recorded 
at the dairies each month and his monthly pay slip is 
correct. They assist the dairyman by supervising his 
work and correcting any faults which might lead to 
inferior ghee production. They assist the veterinary 
officer in detecting and diagnosing disease. 

Other calls on the fund have been made to increase 
store and office facilities, and African quarters at 
farms, in paying for a pack-ox trainer and a native 
ploughman. 

The actual progress of the industry has been steady 
and sustained. During 1937, production was con- 
fined to Zombwe Farm and ghee to the value of £40 
only was manufactured. The latter half of 1938 
witnessed the beginnings of the native dairymen, and 
ghee to the value of £295 was disposed of at the ruling 
price of Is. Id. per lb. In 1939, 40 dairymen were in 
existence and production rose to 30,720 lb., which, 
selling at ls. a lb., realised £1,540 (approximately). Of 
this, £270 9s. 4d. was contributed to our Ghee Fund 
mentioned above. 

In 1940 over a quarter of a million gallons of milk 
were dealt with by 50 dairymen, for which £983 4s. 
was paid to cattle owners. From this milk 41,843 lb. 
of ghee were produced which represented a cash 
value of £1,592 10s.6d. to dairymen, while £410 17s, 9d. 
was contributed to our Farm Fund. Thus in two 
years, 1939-40, the industry has contributed practically 
£900 to district development. 

To keep pace with increased developments, two 
further stock farms, in addition to Zombwe Farm, 
have been opened. Work on the Chitara Farm in 
Loudon area commenced on November, 1939, while 
the third farm at Pwazi was opencd in July, 1940. 
Increases in staff have also been rendered possible. 
Until the end of 1939 direction of the work was en- 
tirely in the hands of the writer, but in January, 1940, 
Mr. Mumba’s appointment as accountant to the 
industry was a welcome addition. Later in the year 
a stock inspector was appointed to supervise work on 
Pwazi and Chitara Farms. 

The value of the industry cannot, however, be 
judged entirely by its financial aspect. The African 
has proved to himself that he is capable of sustained 
effort in running his own industry. We, as a depart- 
ment, have gained experience which will reflect to the 
advantage of other areas. 

Throughout our years of work, the veterinary and 
educational aspect has never been neglected. Work 
on the fertility and milking qualities of native herds 
kept on our farms has been possible. Demonstrations 
of many varieties and annual shows have been staged, 
the native committees at all times playing their part 
with enthusiasm. Village work has not been spec- 
tacular but our native small-holding scheme started 
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in 1938 is now most encouraging. In 1939 the dairy- 
men, of their own accord, formed their own thrift 
society. 

The exact future of the industry can only be 
vaguely assessed. As a beginning, our present methods 
have proved eminently suitable to the type of African 
with whom we are dealing. For this reason we are 
extending our system to other districts and farms 
have been established in Dedza and Karonga, while 
smaller training centres are being built at Lilongwe 
and Dowa. The system of the individual dairyman 
may, however, prove too expensive a method for the 
export trade: a central creamery with the surround- 
ing dairymen supplying cream may evolve, but 
absolute co-operative methods do not recommend 
themselves at present. In years to come, as the 
African standards of nutrition rise, we may have to 
cater for a large internal demand for cheap ghec. 
This may also have an influence on our future system. 

In all our work we have received the willing help 
of Africans of every class. Two especially require 
mention, 2nd Grade Veterinary Assistant Jonathan 
Namiwa, now in charge of Zombwe Stock Farm, and 
the Rev. Yesiah Chibambo. The latter, as honorary 
secretary of the Zombwe Committee, has been un- 
tiring in his efforts to make the industry a success. 

Our thanks are also due to the Chief Veterinary 
Officer (Mr. de Meza) for his constant advice, and for 
his permission to publish this article. 
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GRANTS FOR HEAVY HORSE BREEDING 


The announcement by the Ministry of Agriculture 
(reproduced in our issue of September 13th) that the 
award of grants to heavy horse societies will be resumed 
on April Ist next does not apply to Scotland. Whereas 
in England a scheme for the encouragement of heavy 
horse breeding was in force at the beginning of the war 
and was discontinued then, similar arrangements in 
respect of Scotland had been abandoned some years pre- 
viously. As from 1937, however, a limited measure of 
assistance has been available to societies in parts of the 
island districts of Orkney and Argyll for heavy horse 
breeding purposes. The conditions of this scheme will 
be continued as heretofore. 

The Scottish agricultural Press is active in demanding 
removal of this disparity. 


* * * * * 


The McGarvie Smith Institute of Sydney has made 
a grant of £9,000 in addition to earlier grants for the 
extension of the equipment facilities of the Animal 
Husbandry Farm which bears its name, and which forms 
an important part of the equipment of the Faculty of 
Veterinary Science of the University.—Nature. 

* * * * * 


Farmers are to be allowed to buy “ damaged” flour 
for feeding to their livestock under a new Order made 
by the Ministry of Food. This flour will cost 30s. per 
pol pro rata at place of sale. No coupons will be 
n 
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UTILISATION OF ANIMAL 
PRODUCTS IN THE COLONIES 


R. WILSON’S article, in this issue, on the 
successful development of a clarified butter 
(ghee) industry in Nyasaland brings into relief a 
large-scale problem which has exercised the minds 
of innumerable workers who have spent some por- 
tion of their lives in the Overseas Empire. ‘This 
problem comprises not only the formidable task of 
the control of disease, but also the question of how 
best to exercise control over livestock production in 
a given territory. Thus the end in view should be 
to secure, from the local livestock raised, the high- 
est possible return in wealth and happiness to the 
native population, making maximum use of the agri- 
cultural, including the pastoral, resources of the 
area without, however, straining these resources to 
the extent of damaging soil fertility irreparably. 

It is difficult for anyone who has not had actual 
experience overseas to appreciate the magnitude of 
this problem. On its solution depends, to a degree 
that cannot be realised readily by an urban com- 
munity in a country with a temperate climate, the 
well-being of millions of our fellow citizens in the 
British Empire. Much has been written lately, 
however, on the distressing degree to which soil 
erosion has taken place in some territories, and its 
cause is often, we have been credibly informed, 
overstocking of the land with cattle. Again, it has 
long been obvious that one of the most serious 
economic limitations in certain territories, including 
conspicuously the Indian Empire, is the unrestricted 
multiplication of unproductive and often worthless 
cattle. It has long been held by veterinary observers 
that a probable chief cause of this lack of restraint 
upon cattle multiplication has been that the ravages 
of disease, particularly rinderpest, have from time 
to time exacted such heavy toll on the cattle that 
owners are discouraged from pursuing a necessarily 
tedious policy of selective breeding. The whole 
problem presents so many complexities that it can 
only be solved administratively in a given territory 
by co-ordinated control under one official authority 
entrusted with the direction of animal industry 
problems, and this we are glad to note has been 
accomplished in Kenya and some other territories. 

One aspect which has usually been sadly neg- 
lected by Government officials in the past has been 
the encouragement of the native population to ex- 
ploit, with adequate Government assistance, appro- 
priate measures to secure some remunerative return 
from their livestock. Usually government civilian 
officials resident in an area are utterly ignorant about 
the most appropriate steps to take to help the 
natives in their charge in this way. What little 
need be done, and at what small cost, is exemplified 
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in Mr. Wilson’s article. There are numerous other 
examples which can be quoted, where either some- 
thing of this nature has been attempted or where 
something cries out to be done. Of the former, 
we can quote the present development of a meat 
export trade from Kenya and the other East African 
protectorates, which was begun on the initiative of 
our late colleague Mr. Eustace Montgomery, and is 
now being prosecuted under the directorship of Mr. 
Daubney. Of the latter, we may quote the failure 
in India, except in the United Provinces, to exploit 
properly the great potentialities of its poultry-raising 
capacity. Some years ago, nearly all the “ dried- 
egg” or “bulk-egg” imported into Europe and 
America came from China and the trade was almost 
entirely in German hands. After disturbances arose 
in that country, however, the trade was almost closed 
down. An enlightened Governor of the United 
Provinces (the late Sir Harcourt Butler) foresaw the 
possibilities in the world market for India and on 
his own initiative opened a Government Poultry 
Breeding Farm at Lucknow. Some may feel that 
at that time an opportunity was missed by the 
veterinary authorities in India, but since then some- 
thing has been done—albeit in a small way—to 
remedy this deficiency, in that a Poultry Research 
Section has been created at the Muktesar Institute. 
It is clear that the field open to the instructed 
veterinarian, for beneficent enterprise in the over- 
seas Empire is unlimited; and if, for some reason, 
whether timidity or ignorance, he fails to assert him- 
self there the profession as a whole will ultimately 
have only itself to blame if the work is taken up 
by other, legitimately less able, hands. 


EXPORT GROUP FOR PEDIGREE LIVESTOCK 


A livestock export group to encourage shipments of 
British pedigree stock to the United States, South 
America and the Dominions has been formed, with the 
support of the Industrial and Export Council of the 
Board of Trade. 

Lord Forres, a member of the Council, said recently 
that export of stock had been hampered by war diffi- 
culties, which the formation of the group should help to 
solve. Britain was the stud farm of the world, he 
declared. Besides meeting the considerable present de- 
mand from America and the Dominions, the group would 
be able to assist after the war in the immense task of 
restocking Continental countries. 

The offices of the group are at 28, Russell Square, 
W.C.1, and the Secretary is Mr. F. J. Bull, the Secretary 
of the British Dairy Farmers’ Association. Membership 
is open to all breed societies and livestock exporters and 


hi 
* * * 


WEEKLY WISDOM 


“|. | have found it a sound rule to disbelieve about 
90 per cent. of what I see in the lay Press on medical 
discoveries, till I have further evidence; about 50 per 
cent. of literature by interested persons; a certain propor- 
tion of the Medical Press—and I do not always believe 
everything I am told even by a consultant. This does 
not necessarily mean that I am a confirmed sceptic, but 
it helps me to preserve a sense of proportion.”—O. R. 
Tisdall, m.a., M.D. ‘The General Practitioner and Scien- 
tific Thought. Journal of the Royal Society of Arts, 
1941, Sept. Sth, p. 628. 
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CLINICAL COMMUNICATION 


Parturition Abnormalities 


G. WYSE, M.R.C.V.s., 
OSWESTRY 


Subject.—A two-year-old cross Shorthorn heifer. 

History.—On May 16th the heifer had been show- 
ing signs of calving since about 5 o’clock. Two hind 
limbs were present in the vagina but slight traction 
failed to move the foetus. Eventually, help was 
sought about 12 midnight. 

Presentation.—On primary examination, it seemed 
quite an ordinary posterior presentation, but stronger 
traction produced no result, although both stifle and 
hips were clear of the os uteri. On further examina- 
tion other four legs were discovered just inside the 
uterus. These, on further examination, proved to be 
forelegs, and they all seemed to be attached to the 
one torso, 

Delivery.—The heifer was well forward for her age, 
and there was plenty of room in the vagina, which was 
well lubricated with lard. The foetus was fairly small 
and dead, and was very pliable. With slight traction 
the shoulders of the foetus were brought through the 
os. A head was palpated and a cane hook inserted 
in the socket of the eye and with traction on the hind 
legs towards the heifer’s left side, the head was also 
forced into the vagina. Still the foetus was held in 
the womb. Further examination revealed another 
head and forelegs which were by gentle traction 
brought into the vagina. Further traction delivered 
the whole foetus, which proved to be two fully 
developed calves, in which the sternae were missing, 
and the cartilages of the ribs of one calf joined to the 
cartilages of the ribs of the other: a good example 
of Siamese twins, the chest cavity organs of both 
calves being complete and normal. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF MODERN VIRUS 
RESEARCH TO PHILOSOPHY 


The future of scientific work in this, a democratic, 
country, probably depends largely on the popular support 
which it can command. This in turn depends on the 
extent to which the general public realises the importance 
and significance of research work, and it is therefore 
unfortunate that first-class popular scientific articles are 
rare in British daily papers and periodicals. This is not 
so in the American Press, and an article in the September 
issue of Readers’ Digest is particularly welcome because 
it briefly but adequately reviews early work on the viruses, 
and then describes recent technical advances including 
the use of the electron microscope, and how these ad- 
vances are being used to combat disease. 

The philosophical importance of this work is that it 
is breaking down the old distinction between living and 
dead matter, between molecules and organisms. For on 
the one hand viruses have many of the properties of 
living organisms and gradually merge through various 
forms into the true bacteria and on the other hand they 
may be considered as complex protein molecules very 
similar to the autocatalytic enzymes. Scientists are 
abandoning the old discussion as to whether or not 
viruses are “living or dead” and are coming to realise 
that “life” is inherent in all matter. If this concept 
proves to be true, the year 1935, when Dr. Stanley first 
isolated pure tobacco mosaic virus and true virus research 
began, may become one of the few dates which mark 
turning points in the history of human thought. 
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ABSTRACTS 
[TREATMENT OF MANGE IN THE HORSE WITH 

SODIUM HYPOSULPHITE AND HYDROCHLORIC 

ACID. Journal R.AV.C. (1940.) 11. 96.) 

The technique of Demianovitch was adopted on 
two troop horses suffering from mange (a) Sar- 
coptes scabei, var equi, discharged cured in 63 days ; 
and (6) Psoroptes communis equi (time for cure not 
specified). A 60 per cent. aqueous solution of sodium 
hyposulphite and a 10 per cent. solution of com- 
mercial hydrochloric acid were scrubbed into the coat 
with a body brush, dressings being applied three 
times at intervals of three days. 

In spite of inclement weather and the drastic 
nature of the treatment, neither subject showed any 
ill effects. Each horse required from 20 to 30 minutes 
to dress all over with each solution. In damp cold 
weather it takes about one hour before the animal is 
dry, and in very cold weather it is recommended 
that the surface area should be divided and dressed 
over two days. 

The treatment is ¢fficient and well worth an ex- 
tended trial. 

N.B.—Mechanism of the Demianovitch technique : 

(a) Na,S,0, + 2HCl = 2NaCl + H,S,O,—>NaCl 
+ H,SO, + S—>2 NaCl + H,O + SO, + S. 
Following these reactions on the skin atmospheric 
oxygen and moisture produced the following sub- 
stances :— 

(6) S + = SC, ; SO, + H,O = H,SO H,SO; 
+ Ss = H,S,03. 

(c) H,S,0; = H,SO, + Ss; H,SO, = H,O I. 


[SURGICAL ANATOMY OF THE TEAT OF THE COW. 
1)” H. L. (1941.) J. Amer. vet. med. Ass. 98. 
The teat wall comprises an external epidermis, 
hairless, much folded and with no sebaceous or sudori- 
parous glands. It may be pigmented often even up 
the streak canal* to the point of transition. The corium 
contains sharply delimited papillae, many of which 
project into the epidermis. These latter have numerous 
capillaries, often in contact with the deeper epidermal 
layer, hence the great degree of haemorrhage attendant 
on the slightest injury. There may be many leuco- 
cytes surrounding these capillaries. ‘The connective 
tissue of the papillae is loose and embryonic in type, 
and contains nerve endings; it responds rapidly to 
trauma. Next there is a reticular layer of coarse con- 
nective tissue in dense bundles and some smooth 
muscle in short longitudinal bundles. This is followed 
by a smooth muscle layer with many collagenous fibres. 
Superficially, it is longitudinal, but tends to become 
circular as it becomes deeper, especially round the 
streak canal. This layer is very vascular, vessels are 
surrounded by leucocytes, vein walls are large and 
thick, and arteries show no elastic lamina in the 
tunica interna. ‘The mucosa lining the lactiferous 
duct is characterised by its many folds. Three or 
more longitudinal ones start at the streak canal, and 
merge superiorly with the trabeculae of the cisterna. 
The transverse folds are low ; occasionally they form 
partial partitions. The whole form a multiplicity of 
multilocular milk pockets. Circular blood vessels 


* The term “streak canal” is used in American liter- 
ature to signify teat duct. 


may course in folds of mucosa. The mucosa com- 
Prises an external columnar layer of epithelium, and 
deep to this a layer of cuboid or flat cells on a thin 
basement membrane. Deep to this is a lamina 
propria, very vascular and forming an erectile plexus. . 
The mucosa of the streak canal is multilayered, transi- 
tion being sudden. 

The cistern of the teat canal is very susceptible to 
injury. The mucosa responds rapidly to trauma, 
giving rise to growths which more or less occlude the 
lumen. The rarity of cancerous growths is note- 
worthy. G. V. L. 
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[A SCAB-FORMING, NOT BLISTER-FORMING FORM 
OF FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE. Cours, P. (1940.) 
Deuts. tierarztl. Wschr. 48. 620-622.]. 

During the last outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease 
in Germany, Professor Cohrs met with three cases in 
which the usual tongue blisters were absent and 
instead there were scabby lesions varying in size 
from that of a linseed to that of a shilling. The 
scabs were dark brown and leather-like and were 
firmly attached.’ Two of the cases showed the usual 
blisters on the lips and dental pad and one of these 
had scabby lesions on the mucous membrane of the 
rumen. 

On histological examination the scabby lesions 
were found to be associated with a “ ballooning 
degeneration” of the deeper epithelial cells, but the 
usual collection of fluid causing blister formation was 
absent. The so-called ballooning degeneration is 
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typical of the ordinary blister lesion and is offered 
as the main evidence that these abnormal scabby 
lesions were actually due to the foot-and-mouth 
disease virus, even in the one animal not showing the 
usual lesions additionally. No attempt was made to 
recover the virus from the scabby lesions; indeed, 
that would have been extremely difficult on account 
of the nature of the lesion. Reasons are given for the 
differential diagnosis from papular stomatitis, necro- 
bacillosis and injury by a caustic. 

Trautwein has reported the same sort of scabby 
lesion on the foot pads of infected arr, . 


[I.—AN EFFECTIVE TREATMENT FOR THE CONTROL 
OF THE SHEEP HEAD GRUB, OESTRUS OVIS, IN 
AREAS WHERE THE WINTERS ARE COLD. Cos- 
povty Boy G. (1940.) J. Amer. vet. med. Ass. 97. 
il.—A METHOD OF LARGE-SCALE TREATMENT OF 
SHEEP FOR THE DESTRUCTION OF HEAD GRUBS 
(OESTRUS OVIS). oid. 571-575.) 

I.—Cobbett gives an account of inve;tigations on 
the treatment of Oestrus ovis L. carried out at Las 
Vegas, New Mexico, during 1933-37 and concludes 
that control is possible in this and other areas where 
the winters are cold by destroying the minute larvae 
in the nasal passages during late autumn and winter. 
From numerous experiments the best results were 
obtained with a 3 per cent. solution of saponified 
cresol (lysol). The method and technique of irri- 
gating the nasal mucous membranes to be adopted 
was determined by injecting a tissue-staining solution 
into the nostrils of the sheep by various methods 
and with the head in various positions. The nasal 
mucosa was most completely stained in heads held 
with the dorsal surface down and the muzzle slightly 
elevated and receiving the solution in a small stream 
backed by considerable air pressure of 35 to 45 Ib. 
per square inch. In several experiments on sheep, 
which were to be slaughtered for local consumption, 
the injection of approximately | fl. oz. of solution 
into each nostril killed about 90 per cent. of larvae 
by a single treatment, while two such treatments at 
five-day intervals killed about 98 per cent. The 
treatment caused temporary irritation of the mucous 
membrane involved, giving rise to spasmodic cough- 
ing and sneezing and a flow of mucus from the nostrils. 
No injury resulted when the treatment was adminis- 
tered quickly and the animals released immediately 
to prevent possible strangulation. 

II.—In the second paper the author describes a 
practical method of mass treatment of sheep. The 
equipment comprised a restraint table and an air 
pressure treating apparatus. The table consisted of a 
V-shaped trough of oak board with wooden blocks 
nailed into one end to form a head rest. The trough 
was fixed on a stand in such a manner that it could 
be tipped to one side, after the animal had been 
treated, thereby discharging the sheep on to its feet. 
The air pressure apparatus consisted of a solution 
tank, an auxiliary air storage tank, a motor-driven 
air pump attachment for compressing air in the 
auxiliary tank, and a discharge hose with nozzle for 
injecting the solution into the animals’ nostrils. The 
restraint table formed one side of a catch pen, so that 
tilting the trough caused the sheep to be discharged 
outside the pen, and during large-scale operations 
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two such tables were used end to end with an operator 
and five helpers at each table. One helper caught an 
animal and placed it on its back, two swung it by the 
legs into the trough and two held its hind legs and 
fore legs and head, respectively. The operator 
forced the nose of the sheep downward between the 
blades of the head rest with the left hand, holding 
the nostrils open with the thumb and forefinger, 
and operated the nozzle with the right. The point 
of the nozzle was inserted 1 to 2 inches into each nostril 
in turn in a downward and outward direction. Using 
two tables with sufficient help to ensure continuous 
operation, it was possible to treat 700 sheep per hour. 
N. O. 


[EFFECT OF TESTOSTERONE PROPIONATE ON 
BEHAVIOUR OF THE FEMALE CANARY. SHoeEMaker, 
H. H. (1939.) Proc. Soc. Exp. Med. Biol. 41. 299- 
302. (1 fig., 1 table, 6 refs.).] 

Further experiments involving the administration of 
testosterone propionate to female canaries are recorded. 
The treatment caused suppression of the female 
reproductive functions, initiation of singing, courtship 
behaviour, peck-dominance over untreated females, 
and appearance of the male type of anal region. 

D. D. O. 


IN PARLIAMENT 


The following are among the questions and answers 
recently recorded in the House of Commons : — 


Livestock, Air Raips 


Major Procter asked the Minister of Agriculture 
whether he can give any estimate of the number and value 
of farm livestock destroyed or injured in air raids up to 
date, and of the number and value of such livestock 
which was either rescued and restored by the National 
Air-Raid Precautions Animals Committee organisation or 
slaughtered and rendered fit for human consumption 
with the aid of that body? 

Mr. Hudson: The figures for which my hon. and 
gallant Friend asks have not been collected. Their col- 
lection, if possible at all, would involve a very consider- 
able amount of labour which would appear incommen- 
surate with the result and after consulting my right hon. 
Friend, the Minister of Home Security, it seems doubtful 
whether even after collection it would be expedient in the 
public interest to announce them. 


Ponies AND Licut Horses (FEEDING-STUFFS) 


Major Procter asked the Minister of Agriculture why 
arrangements have been made to supply rations to racing 
geldings but not to ponies and light horses generally; and 
what steps he proposes to take to prevent falling-off in 
the breeding of the latter classes of horses? 

Mr. Hupson: Rations are being allowed for racing 
geldings in accordance with the Government’s decision 
that a limited programme of racing should be permitted. 
The supply of cereals and cereal products available for 
distribution under the rationing scheme is inadequate to 
allow rations to be provided for ponies and light horses 
generally, and their owners are expected to grow -feeding- 
stuffs for them. I have no evidence of a serious decline 
in the breeding of ponies and horses of the kinds to which 
my hon. Friend refers. 


PouLtry Stocks 
Sir L. Lyte asked the Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Food whether he can make any statement as 
to the numbers of poultry stocks now and six months 


+ 
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ago; and whether, to avoid reductions of stocks next year, 
he will consider increasing the importation of feeding- 
stuffs and decreasing the importation of foreign eggs? 

Major Lioyp Gerorce: Any comparison of poultry 
stocks between now and six months ago is misleading 
owing to the marked seasonal variation in numbers, but 
the stocks of England and Wales have declined by 
approximately 30 per cent. during the period mentioned. 
My noble Friend is not prepared to decrease the impor- 
tation of foreign eggs and the maximum possible quantity 
of animal feeding-stuffs is being and will continue to be 
brought into this country having regard to the demands 
on shipping space. 


Doc Licences 
Mr. Ruys Davies asked the Postmaster General the 
number of dog licences issued during each of the last 
four years? 
Mr. W. S. Morrison: The numbers of dog licences 
issued in England, Wales and Scotland during the last 
four years are as follows :— 


1937-38 3,000,967 
1938-39 3,021,580 
1939-40 ose 2,801,025 
1940-41 2,625,686 


‘TUBERCULOSIS 


Dr. EpitH SuMMERSKILL asked the Minister of Health 
to what does he attribute the increase in tuberculosis; 
how many people suffering from tuberculosis in Britain 
are waiting admission to sanatoria; and is the increase 
in non- -pulmonary tuberculosis higher in areas where 
pasteurised milk is unobtainable? 

Mr. E. Brown: I have arranged for a special inquiry 
to be made, with the assistance of the Medical Research 
Council, into the causes of the war-time increases in 
tuberculosis. The latest information available shows 
that on June 30th last there were 1,763 persons in 
England and Wales who had been on local authority 
waiting lists for institutional treatment for upwards of 
ten days. The information referred to in the last part 
of the Question is not available. 


IMPORTATION OF IRISH CATTLE 


The Ministry of Agriculture announces that, Ireland 
having now been free of further outbreaks of foot-and- 
mouth disease since September 22nd last, an Order has 
accordingly been made by the Minister to facilitate the 
trade in fat and store cattle, sheep, pigs or goats frory Eire, 
Northern Ireland and the Isle of Man subject to certain 
safeguards. 

On and after October 20th fat stock intended for 
immediate slaughter may be landed at any of the usual 
ports authorised for the landing of imported animals and 
may be moved under a licence issued by an Inspector of 
the Ministry to a slaughterhouse nominated by the 
Ministry of Food for slaughter within ten days of arrival. 
The entry of store stock will be permitted from October 
27th and such animals may only be moved under licence 
to farm premises specified in the licence for detention 
and isolation from all other animals for ten days after 
arrival on the farm. 

There are large numbers of fat cattle in Ireland ready 
for shipment to Great Britain. Shipping facilities are 
limited and the maximum available supplies of fresh 
meat are needed for immediate consumption in order to 
conserve stocks of imported meat. For some weeks, 


therefore, a high proportion of the available shipping 
must be used for the carriage of fat stock and the number 
of store cattle that can be imported will be correspon- 
dingly restricted, 


NOTES AND NEWS 
The Editor will be i 


Diary of Events 
Oct. 2\st.—Meeting of the Sections of Comparative 
Medicine and Pathology, Royal Society of 
a 1, Wimpole Street, W.1., 2.15 for 


2.30 p.m 
Oct. 22nd. —Meeting of the Yorkshire Division, 
N.V.M.A., at Beverley, 2.30 p.m. 
Oct. 25th. —Meeting of the Scottish Metropolitan Divi- 
sion, N.V.M.A., at Edinburgh, 11 a.m. 
Oct. 29th. —Meeting of the Lancashire Division, 
N.V.M.A., at Liverpool, 2.15 p.m. 
Oct. 31st.—Meeting of the Yorkshire 
N.V.M.A., at Leeds, 2.30 p.m. 


Refresher Tuition in Pregnancy Diagnosls, Etc. 


Members desirous of obtaining refresher tuition in 
pregnancy diagnosis and the treatment for infertility in 
bovines are asked to send their names to the General 
Secretary, 10, Bore Street, Lichfield, Staffs., whether they 
have already informed their own Divisional Secretaries 
or not. 

It is hoped that this tuition will begin forthwith and 
a prompt response would, therefore, be appreciated in 
order to facilitate the making of the necessary arrange- 
ments. 


Division, 


The Profession and Fire Prevention Duties 
No GENERAL EXEMPTION 


On September 16th the Royal College addressed to the 
Minister of Home Security a request that the terms upon 
which exemption or release from (fire prevention) duties 
may be claimed under the Civil Defence Duties (Com- 
pulsory Enrolment) Order should be extended so as to 
cover the case of veterinary surgeons. 

The Secretary of the Royal College has acquainted us 
with the terms of the reply, in the course of which it is 
stated that the Minister, considering it important that 
the scope of the Order should extend to all classes of 
persons and that exemptions should be strictly limited, 
regrets that he cannot agree to make special provisions 
for the release of veterinary surgeons from the obligations 
imposed by the Order. The Minister, however, expresses 
confidence that “in allocating persons enrolled under the 
Order to fire prevention duties, local authorities will 
have due regard to any representations that may be made 
to them by or on behalf of individual veterinary sur- 
geons regarding any special difficulties that may arise, 
and will so arrange the fire prevention duties as to inter- 
fere as little as possible with their professional work.” 

The letter concludes: “ Such disturbance is not likely 
in any case to be serious as the period for which a person 
may be required to perform fire prevention duties cannot 
exceed 48 hours in any period of four weeks, as defined 


in the Order.” 


Visit of Dr. A. Eichhorn 

Dr. A. Eichhorn, Director of the Animal Diseases 
Station, Beltsville, Maryland, U.S.A., has recently visited 
this country for consultations with the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Fisheries and the Agricultural Research Coun- 
cil. He has visited several institutes concerned with 
problems of animal health and discussed with members 
of the staff the experience in Great Britain and in the 
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U.S.A. in the control of various diseases .of livestock. 
It is hoped that the liaison thus established between 
American and British veterinary scientists will be con- 
tinued: and extended. 


PERSONAL 
FourtH TERM AS Mayor OF EXETER - 


Tributes to Mr. R. Glave Saunders.—Acceptance by 
Mr. R. Glave Saunders, M.R.C.v.s., of the invitation 
unanimously extended to him to serve the City of Exeter 
as Mayor for a fourth successive term has given wide- 
spread satisfaction in the city, and his professional 
colleagues will join with its citizens in congratulating 
the Mayor and Mayoress upon this testimony to the 
value of their public service. 

Son of the late Mr. Tom A. Saunders, a well-known 
Exeter business man, Mr. Glave Saunders was born and 
spent his school days in the city, and qualified at the 
Royal Veterinary College, London, before holding a 
three years’ appointment as lecturer at the Colonial 
College, Suffolk. 

For 30 years he carried on a successful practice as 
veterinary surgeon at Penzance, and on retiring in 1926 
returned to Exeter, where he entered the City Council 
as representative for Exwick Ward, and became promi- 
nently identified with a number of Council Committees. 
In 1935-36, during the mayoralty of Mr. P. R. Gayton, 
he filled the office of Sheriff. 

The Mayoress, formerly Miss Gladys Dorothy Martin, 
of Penzance, was actively identified with musical and 
amateur theatrical circles in that town, and both she 
and Mr. Glave Saunders often played leading réles with 
the Penzance Players, a flourishing dramatic society 
which Mr. Saunders helped to found. 

“ During their three years in the mayoralty,” observes 
The Exeter Express and Echo, “ Mr. and Mrs. Glave 
Saunders have maintained high civic traditions in their 
unremitting work on behalf of worthy causes, and since 
the outbreak of war have cheerfully shouldered new 
burdens and responsibilities,’ while the writer of the 
“City Talk” column adds: “The citizens owe a big 
debt of gratitude to Mr. and Mrs. Glave Saunders, who 
have put service before self for so long, and are prepared 
to continue in their work of beneficent leadership for 
another twelve months. They could have had little idea 
of what lay ahead of them when in November of 1938 
the chain of office was placed on Mr. Saunders’s shoul- 
ders. None of us did. But the city has good reason 
for thankfulness that the Mayor and Mayoress, then so 
heartily acclaimed, have since identified themselves so 
harmoniously with our public life during one of the most 
crucial periods in all history. In many quarters there 
will be a feeling of relief that there is to be no change for 
the present in the eee matter of the stem 

Appointments. _The Colonial Office announces the 
following - appointments in the Colonial Veterinary 
Service: J. McCulloch, M.R.c.v.s., as Veterinary 
Officer, Nivecie and Mr. G. C. Weatherhead, M.R.C.V.S., 
as Veterinary Officer, Uganda. 


Marriage —Ke1tH—ANDERSON.—At Scotby, near Car- 
lisle, on October 2nd, 1941, Norman William Keith, 
M.R.C.V.S., Kelso, to Violet Cherry Anderson, Scotby. 


* * * 


R.C.V.S. OBITUARY 


Batr, Tom Goulstone, 469, Oxford Street, W.1. 
Graduated London, July 4th, 1876. Died October 6th, 
1941; aged 86 years. 

Hart, Frederick William, East Bridge, Enniskillen, Co. 
Fermanagh. Graduated Glasgow, May 20th, 1909. Died 
October 2nd, 1941; aged 58 years. 


Tuompson, John, 22, Windus Road, Stoke Newington, 
London, N. 16. Graduated December 22nd, 1890. Died 
September 29th, 1941. 


Mr. F. W. Hart, M.R.C.V.S. 


We record above, with much regret, the death of one 
of the best-known veterinary practitioners in Eire in 
Mr. Frederick W. Hart, who collapsed and passed away 
suddenly on Thursday, October 2nd. 

Mr. Hart held many public appointments and was a 
member of Enniskillen Urban Council. He had with 
him in his business his two sons, Basil and Frederick, 
who qualified in Dublin, with whom, and Mrs. Hart, 
the widow, much sympathy is felt. 

* * * 
ROYAL ARMY VETERINARY CORPS 


The following announcement is made under the above 
heading, in The London Gazette of October 3rd :— 
Bag undermentioned to be ,Lieuts., September 15th, 
Llewellyn Constance (205418). 
William John Barclay Watson (205426). 
HOME GUARD CAVALRY PATROLS 


The War Office, though finding small place for horses 
in the Regular Army, have recently authorised their use 
by the Home Guard. In this connection the Military 
Correspondent of The Star writes: “The Home Guard 
are turning more and more to horses and away from 
motors for patrol work, because of their silence and their 
mobility in lonely, rough country. Hundreds of horses 
are ridden in cavalry formation by the Home Guard 
nearly every night. The London area has at least two 
horsed units; there are others on Dartmoor and Exmoor, 
in the Midlands and in Surrey, Sussex, Berkshire, Wales, 
and Scotland. In a Sussex district the men have recently 
bought their own horses. A small sum is granted for 
the upkeep of horses and for equipment.” 

* 


LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF VETERINARY 
SCIENCE 


DEGREE EXAMINATION RESULTS 


Following is the University of Liverpool, School of 
Veterinary Science, Examination List for September, 
1941, in connection with the University degree of B.V.Sc.: 

Frrst ExaMINnaAtTion.—Part I—Highet, D. R., Jones, 
J. R., Kidd, J., Price, E. L., Rees, J. V.; Part 1J.—Alun 
Jones, W. S., Egginton, Dorothy M., Evans, J. R., 
Hawkins, R. H., Mills, Susan, Tunstall, E. T.; Part I1JI— 
Jones, J. R., Jones, K. W: R.,* Williams, J. 


RATIONS FOR DOMESTIC POULTRY 


Under the Feeding Stuffs Rationing Order poultry 
keepers are required to register with a distributing dealer 
or retailer before the expiration of 15*days from the 
commencement of the rationing period during which a 
ration card is available for use, or from date of issue of 
the ration card, whichever is the later. In future all 
ration books issued by the Domestic Poultry Keepers’ 
Council after the first day of the period of validity will 
be stamped with the date of issue on the front cover, so 
that domestic poultry keepers receiving their books after 
the beginning of the rationing period will be able to 
prove that the book was issued late. Any book not date- 
stamped will be regarded as having been issued not later 
than the first day of the rationing period. 

Difficulties have been caused to domestic poultry 
keepers in the past through late receipt of ration books 
and the arrangements now made are designed to obviate 
these. Distributors and retailers of poultry feeding- 
stuffs are asked to note these arrangements and domestic 
poultry keepers are warned that immediately on receipt 
of their ration book they must complete the particulars 
required and take the books at once to their dealers. 
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WINTER RATIONS FOR GOATS 


The Ministry of Agriculture announces that the 
arrangements for rationing goats during the winter period 
are as follows : — 

An allowance of 1} units per quarter (} unit protein, 
one unit cereal) will be made to all owners of two or 
more milch goats (irrespective of the numbers kept). 
This is to provide rations for milk production for 
domestic use. Where only one milch goat is kept, all 
allowance will be }? unit per quarter. 

No rations will be provided for maintenance and goat- 
keepers will be expected to supply from their own re- 
sources sufficient feeding-stuffs to supply food for the 
first quart of milk per goat per day. Rations will be 
allowed at the rate of four units (three cereal and one 
protein) for each 100 gallons of milk sold, subject to a 
deduction from the cereal allocation of } unit per milch 
goat, including dry goats, per month. This deduction 
of } unit may be waived if the owner can prove inability 
to supply food for the first quart of milk per goat per day. 

Milk produced for human consumption but not sold 
can be regarded as having been sold if the daily quantity 
exceeds one gallon. In that case the deduction of } unit 
per month will be made. Goat-keepers must provide 
satisfactory evidence of the milk sold or transferred with- 
out payment before rations can be allowed. 

Kids being reared for milk or breeding purposes will 
be allowed } unit of calf-food per month up to the age 
of six months. 

No rations will normally be provided for goats other 
than milch goats and kids under six months. In some 
cases, however, female kids and goatlings have been 
purchased for later milk production owing to difficulty 
in obtaining milch goats and an allowance at the rate 
of 28 lb. per month may be granted in such cases for 
goats between the ages of six and 20 months or until 
milk production begins, whichever is the earlier. The 
allowance will only be granted where no rations are being 
drawn for milch goats or any other stock (except pigs 
and poultry) and the allowance may be withheld if. the 
yous goat is not likely to give a satisfactory yield of 
milk. 

Rations at the rate of 28 Ib. per month will be allowed 
for male goats over six months of age being reared or 
used for breeding purposes. This allowance will only 
be granted for goats registered in the Herd Book of the 
British Goat Society. 


* * * oe 


NATIONAL HORSE ASSOCIATION OF 
GREAT BRITAIN 


Frances, Lady Daresbury, presiding at a recent Council 
meeting of the National Horse Association, confirmed the 
election of 30 new members, and further intimated that 
41 awards had been made this year recognising gallantry 
displayed in saving or attempting to save the life of horses 
or ponies—the majority of these awards were in connec- 
tion with damage done to stables during air raids. 

Driving.—-A report on the activities of the driving 
clubs was approved, and the members were glad to know 
that a new driving club would shortly be formed in 
Sussex, also that one driving club had now 105 active 
driving members. The Council approved of the issue 
of a new pamphlet on driving, viz., ‘“ Hints to the Owner 
of a Pony and Cart,” by Major H. Faudel Phillips. This 
was designed to assist the many novices now driving small 
vehicles and copies can be obtained from the Association’s 
war-time address: 35, Wymond Street, Putney, S.W., on 
receipt of a stamp. 

Grass Sickness.—Mr. R. B. Charlton called attention to 
the fact that owners in Northumberland, Cumberland 
and Westmorland were getting grass sickness among their 
horses. Starting apparently in Scotland, the disease was 
spreading south, and he felt that it was a subject of 
national importance. Discussion took place, and it was 
eventually decided to get in touch with the Veterinary 
Department of the Ministry of Agriculture and see what 
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action they were taking in the matter. Attention was 
directed to the fact that grass sickness had been rampant 
in the U.S.A. in recent years, and that leaflets and articles 
had been issued in that country. It was decided to secure 
these publications. 

Bridle Paths.—Concern was expressed at the disuse 
and closing up of many bridle paths, owing to the scarcity 
of horse riders, to the necessities of war-time, and more 
extensive cultivation in the country. Though it was 
realised that this was unavoidable, the Secretary was 
instructed to communicate with the Commons, Open 
Spaces and Footpaths Preservation Society on the matter, 
asking for their assistance and advice with a view to 
ensuring that all temporarily closed or disused bridle 
paths might be again available to horsemen after the war. 
Attention was directed to the notice in the Ministry of 
Agriculture’s Weekly News Service No. 106, that a direc- 
tion issued by a War Agriculture Executive Committee 
to plough up a field intersected by a footpath is not suffi- 
cient authority in itself for a farmer to plough up a foot- 
path, and a formal authorisation by the Executive 
Committee is essential in every such case. The view 
was expressed by members present that possibly the 
above-mentioned Executive Committee could also be 
authorised to safeguard the privileges and rights apper- 
taining to bridle paths. 

Heavy Horse Grants.—Satisfaction was expressed at 
the decision of the Ministry of Agriculture to resume 
as from April Ist next the award of grants to heavy horse 
societies at the same rates and subject to the same condi- 
tions as in 1939. It was, however, regretted that as the 
Scottish grants were then not operating, presumably 
grants would not be available for the Clydesdale breed. 
It was hoped that the Ministry of Agriculture would go 
into this matter. 

Feeding Regulations—Considerable discussion took 
place among the members present on the various diffi- 
culties experienced in feeding horses under the Ration 
Scheme. The Association was in constant touch with 
the respective departments of the Ministries of Food and 
Agriculture concerning the rations allowed to all classes 
of horses, and members were assured that the Associaticn 
is doing all in its power to ensure that the views and 
difficulties of horse owners were brought before the 
responsible authorities. 


* * * 


MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE NEWS SERVICE 
FEEDING ouR LIVESTOCK 


Autumn Keep should go in the Silo—War-time main- 
tenance of flocks and herds is beset by two main diffi- 
culties. Cropping plans must give primary consideration 
to food for human consumption and farmers must also 
manage with about one-third of the imported feeding- 
stuffs they were accustomed to get in normal times. By 
ordinary calculations the prospect is not inviting. On 
the eve of our third war winter, however, Professor J. A. 
Scott Watson has broadcast an encouraging review of the 
position. He was able to announce that most of the 
stock in the country is in very good shape and most 
districts have useful ricks of top quality hay. Pastures, 
too, were richer in keep than he could remember at this 
time of the year. He urged farmers to go easy with the 
hay knife and try to finish the winter “ with a bit of 
good stuff in hand.” Professor Scott Watson advised 
that the only safe place for the spare autumn keep was 
the silo; it was by no means too late to make good silage. 
Straw pulp making, too, was a job worth fitting into the 
winter days as it turned middling wheat or barley straw 
into really useful fodder for store cattle, fattening beasts 
or milking cows. Beans and mangolds should not be 
overlooked in plans for next year’s cropping. 


Expert Advice on Silage.—There is a fair prospect 
that we shall have not less than 1} million tons of silage 
to feed to livestock during the winter. ‘This figure 
represents a revolutionary change in our farming system 
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and promises a high degree of self-sufficiency in stock 
management. Before the war, silage making was but 
dimly understood by the vast majority of farmers. With 
supplies of imported concentrates drastically reduced, 
however, the silo is solving the problem of winter miJk 
production on many a dairy farm. The whole industry 
is becoming silage-conscious, and there is a strong deman 
for technical knowledge. Very timely, therefore, is the 
publication of Mr. H. I. Moore’s book, “ Silos and 
Silage.” Mr. Moore, who has long worked for improve- 
ments in the technique of silage making and whose wide 
experience in general cropping led to his being seconded 
to the West Riding War Agricultural Committee, presents 
his deep knowledge of the subject in language that will 
be readily understood by every reader. The relationship 
of silage to farm practice, costings, crops required, types 
of silo and the arts of making and feeding, are among 
the matters discussed in a most lucid volume. It is a 
welcome addition to authoritative literature on the sub- 
ject and is published by “‘ The Farmer and Stockbreeder,” 
Ltd., Dorset House, S.E.1, price 3s. 6d. 


Urban Swill for Pigs: First Results of Wye College 

Trials.—Trials to determine the maximum proportion of 
processed urban swill to be used in pig rations are in 
progress at the Pig Husbandry Research Station of Wye 
Agricultural College. 

The soaked and disintegrated swill is mixed with meal 
and water and a preliminary report shows that satisfactory 
results have been obtained so far with the following 
quantities fed to growing and fattening pigs : — 


Per head per day 
Pigs weighing Amount of | Amount of 
meal processed swill 
40 Ib. des sini 1} Ib. 1} Ib. 
100 , 2 ” ” 


The simplest practice is to , feed the pigs on meal until 
they are eating 2 lb. per head per day. Subsequently 
they may receive 2 lb. 6f meal per head per day and as 
much processed swill as they will clear up. Pigs of more 
than 100 Ib. live weight will subsist on processed swill 
alone if they receive as much as they will eat, but the 
growth rate of pigs fed entirely on processed swill is 
less than half that of similar pigs which receive the small 
allowance of meal suggested above. With free range on 
poor grassland, 12 lb. processed swill per head per day 
has given good results with in-pig sows. The quantity 
of processed swill required for sows nursing eight or 
fewer piglings was 18 to 24 Ib. In the case of larger 
litters an unduly large proportion of the piglings showed 
clearly marked symptoms of malnutrition. Pending 
further investigations, it would appear desirable to feed 
to sows nursing nine or more piglings 18 to 24 Ib. pro- 
cessed swill per head per day, and, in addition, }-lb. of 
meal for each pig in the litter. The meal mixture should 
contain at least 10 per cent. of protein concentrate. 


Mr. E. Rock Carling, Senior Surgeon to Westminster 
Hospital, and Professor S. P. Bedson, Professor of Bac- 
teriology at the University of London, have been 
appointed members of the Medical —- Council, in 
succession to Professor G. E. Gask and Dr. W. W. C. 
Topley, who retired on wivaapasi 30th. 


ADVERTISER’S ANNOUNCEMENT 
“* ‘‘ TENOBAN.”’ 


Tabloid ‘‘ Tenoban ’’ (Veterinary), which has recently been 
introduced A Burroughs Wellcome & Co. to replace a well-known 
preparation of foreign origin, is a compound of arecoline and 
acetarsol with a specific action in tape-worm infestation of 
cats and other small animals. It is easily administered, effective 
in safe doses and should be given without preliminary starving. 
is issued as compressed products of 


“Tabloid ‘* Tenoban 


18-mgm. in tubes of 25 and bottles of 250. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Letters to the Editor should reach the my not later than by the 
first post on lay morning for i ag Saturday's 
issue. 

The views expressed in letters addressed to the Editor nee 
the personal view of the writer only and must not be 
expressing the or the the N.V.M. 4. 


CONTROL OF ANIMAL DISEASE: THE 
SCHEME OF THE SURVEY COMMITTEE 
OF THE N.V.M.A. 

To THE Epiror OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 
Sir,—In your editorial of October 4th you state: “ It 
is at present hard to tell whether the successful working 
of the Survey Scheme and other co-ordinated forms of 
Government control will result in some kind of a nation- 
ally co-ordinated veterinary profession.” . . . “ Not 
forgetting the heavy responsibility of the Royal College 
and the teaching schools, the prospects will be deter- 
mined largely by members of the profession themselves 
and, above all, by the method in which they equip and 
apply themselves to ensure the success of the Scheme.” 

I have feared for a long time that the Committee 
responsible for the Survey Scheme might shelve its 
responsibility and lay the blame for its inevitable failure 
at the doors of the helpless practitioner rather than at its 
own. No practitioner can ensure the success of a scheme 
which is based upon fallacies, nor can he equip himseif 
with weapons which have not yet been invented, let alone 

forged. 

The Survey Committee has bound us to carry out a 
contract which is incapable of fulfilment. It has 
staked the reputation of the profession and its very exist- 
ence at the most dangerous moment in its history, 
upon a specific which, to put it kindly, is of doubtful 
value; upon a treatment for sterility which has been 
practised in its present form for many years and upon 
an abortion prophylactic which at present does not exist. 
Not content with this, it has thrown in as overweight 
another disease over which we have even less control. 

What a foundation upon which to build our hopes for 
the future! An army on the defensive chooses its own 
battlefield: our strategists have decided to make their 
stand in a morass. Their feet having already sunk out 
of sight are therefore safe and on the same assumption 
they are now busily engaged in burying their heads also. 

But, however much the chosen leaders of the pro- 
fession are deluding themselves, or have permitted them- 
selves to be deluded, there is no compulsion for other 
practitioners to join the Suicide Brigade. I appeal to 
every practising veterinary surgeon, before it is too late, 
to consider the whole matter very seriously and, forget- 
ting for the moment the enthusiastic vapourings of its 
exponents, let him ask himself what will be the effect 
of the contract upon his own prestige in the future? 
Then, let him again consider whether he will commit 
himself to operate a scheme which will bring disaster upon 
the profession within the first two years of its existence. 
Yours faithfully, 

R. H. SmytuHe. 
October 11th, 1941. 


Vean House, 
Camborne. 


To THE Epiror OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 

Sir,—I feel that Mr. Paul Crosfield: deserves some 
reply to his euphemistic letter of October 4th. I, there- 
fore, append a reply herewith. 

Really, Mr. Crosfield, did you believe it when you 
stated that a revolution had taken place in this country 
and that England of its own free will had become a 
National Socialistic state, etc., etc.? Are we dreaming 
or is it a fact that imperceptibly such a great change 
has occurred, a change which in other less stalwart 
places necessitated extreme means such as civil war, 
ol. ricini, strong arms, private armies, concentration 
camps and even assassination? What a lot of ninnies 
or weaklings we must have become, or of what dull wit 
to allow so drastic a change to occur imperceptibly and 
without reaction when in other lands the imposition of 
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such a state necessitated the full use of all the extra- 
ordinary means enumerated above. 

Granted I read your letter late at night when it is 
notorious that one’s faculties are liable to wander under 
the charm of sleep. I automatically turned to my wire- 
less to switch it off, for I feared that I was hearing 
propaganda talks telling me of all the terrible things 
which were happening in this country, even in my own 
district, but of which I had been blind enough to have 
no knowledge, or even suspicion. But it was not the 
wireless. I turned my eyes again to the V.R. and my 
tired optics rested on the word Norton—yes, it must 
have been something I had heard from Hog’s Norton 
with Gillie Potter speaking. With this explanation I 
passed a quiet night but with morn and return of wit 
there was the V.R. with its account of our imperceptible 
revolution. 

Now why do you accuse our economic system of being 
Victorian or laissez faire? ‘To say it is laissez faire is 
not correct: to title it Victorian is complimentary. The 
so-called Victorian era witnessed the emancipation of the 
ordinary fellow; social prdgress was the order of the day 
and the opportunities of the world were thrown open 
to all. What is meant by the use of the terms slums and 
degradation? They savour of the soap box orator. I 
have lived in the so-called slums and would not mind 
doing so again. I certainly did not feel degraded nor 
did I see any signs of it in my neighbours. It will take 
generations to extirpate the mentality which would make 
Park Lane a slum in a week. Mr. Crosfield, do you 
want to be regimented even by the most benevolent of 
dictators? If you do, why not subscribe wholeheartedly 
to the Survey Committee report? Then it would not 
be long before all your comings and goings were so 
ordered and timed that it would not be necessary to 
think. You could become the complete automaton and 
save yourself from unnecessary effort. No doubt a 
veterinary Bradshaw would be issued down which you 
could pass your thumb. Why should we go cap in hand 
to contact the so-called men of vision in agriculture? 
If they have this great vision why is a change necessary? 
History does not support such an action. It is doubtful 
if intimate contact with scientific agriculturists has been 
to the benefit of the profession or our science in the past. 
Experience has shown that although a little meat may 
be thrown to the dog under the table the fresh cuts 
have generally been reserved for those in the chairs, i.e., 
the agriculturists. Will these men shape agricultural 
policy after the war? Who can tell? By your own 
remarks you intimate that a change will occur. Can we 
forecast what will happen after the war? Would com- 
plete socialisation, national or otherwise, be beneficial? 
If it did occur we can be certain that we would hand 
ourselves over body and soul to the bureaucracy which 
you hate so much. Would the new ruling or higher 
class observe the same degree of responsibility and kind- 
ness to their fellows as did those they would replace? 
I wonder. Would it be to the advantage of the state 
to nationalise the land? The large landowners have been 
the very backbone of agriculture. Estates in themselves 
give a poor financial return. ‘Their owners have literally 
subsidised their tenants. ‘They have initiated and fur- 
thered practically all improvements in stock and arable 
farming and in horticulture. 

Don’t give up your individualism without a fight, Mr. 
Crosfield. Individualism has been the greatest factor in 
the advancement of civilisation and knowledge. Emula- 
tion is the spur to success. Also, don’t forget that the 
hope of reward sweetens labour. 


Yours sincerely, 
Larks Hall Farm, McCunn. 
Chingford, E.4. 
October 6th, 1941. 


To tHe Epitor OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 
Sir,—Mr. Crosfield’s letter seems to envisage more 
than a “peep into the future,” but to include “a jolly 
It seems to me to be a bit previous. 


good look.” 


I wonder if he considered the amount of organisation, 
administration, execution and finance that will be re- 
quired to bring about even the semblance of the things 
he prophesies after this war is over. Besides, all parts 
of the country, even in rural areas, do not lend them- 
selves to the establishment of “ Garden Cities.” The 
workshop of the world has a preponderance of busy and 
populous towns and cities that will need much or more 
consideration than rural areas, and that will probably 
get it if we pull through. Past history seems to indicate 
this. The great changes envisaged by Mr. Crosfield will 
depend largely on what supply of oil we get. Are we 
sure we shall get a good supply? A study of the geo- 
graphy of the position does not seem very hopeful at 
present. If we lose the supply it may lessen banditry 
and slaughter and perhaps bring back the increased ser- 
vices of our old friend the horse. [I think all prophecies 
as to the future of our country are much in the air at 
present and must await the outcome of this war—it is 
questionable whether our presumed future state is worth 
premature consideration at present. 


Yours truly, 

Bolton. G. MAYALL. 

THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN CANINE 


HYSTERIA AND DOG BISCUIT 
To THE Epitor OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir,—The article by Mr. Hancock and the communi- 
cation from Mr. R. H. Smythe awake memories of a 
communication which I sent to your columns in 1929, 
suggesting a possible connection between hysteria and 
dog biscuit. 

It aroused adverse comment at the time, and also 
resulted in a representative of a very well-known firm 
specialising in dog foods being sent down to enquire if 
I was attacking them. 

Mr. Smythe’s reference to wheaten flour interests me, 
for, as I have mentioned in a private communication to 
Mr. Hancock, I have noticed not a few cases where a 
wheat product has been fed. Following the interview 
alluded to, samples of food were sent to me for tial. 
I gave a meal of a wheat food to a fox terrier I had 
at the time, and he had an attack of hysteria. I repeated 
the meal in a week, and he had another. He lived until 
he was 16 years old and these were the only occasions on 
which he had attacks. I did not report this occurrence 
to the suppliers, as I had already quite unintentionally 
annoyed them and I did not wish to run the risk of a 
frontal attack! 

Yours faithfully, 


J. F. D. ‘Turr. 
“ Rothiemurchus,” 
St. Cross, 
Winchester. 


COURTESY TITLE OF DOCTOR 
To THe Epiror OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir.—I wish to endorse the opinion expressed by 
Edward Morgan in the June 14th issue of the Record, 
namely, that the profession is suffering from an “ inferi- 
ority complex.” 

If the courtesy title of doctor were adopted the prestige 
of our profession would be increased, placing it on the 
same footing as the medical profession. 

In the United States and on the Continent, veterinary 
surgeons enjoy a much higher status than in Great 
Britain and the Dominions, simply because they are 
granted the courtesy title. 

The sooner we adopt the courtesy title the sooner will 
the prestige of the profession be raised. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. G. Boswett. 
147, Oxford Road, 
Rosebank, 
Johannesburg. 
July 30th, 1941. 
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